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LATIN CLUB LUNCHEON 

Twenty first fleeting of the Latin Club— 

nay 11, 1907 

Professor Harry Barnes Ward, professor of Latin 
in Hamilton College, Clinton, N Y, will address the 
club at the Hotel Marlborough, Thirty-sixth Street 
and Broadway, New York City. Luncheon will be 
served promptly at 12 M. Seats will be reserved for 
those holding tickets (see announcement regarding 
tickets on p 3), others should be sure to notify THE 
LATIN LEAFLET, 179 Marcy Ave, Brooklyn, by 
postal card, if intending to be present. ATTEND 
TO THIS MATTER NOW. 

Ticket-holders who have not yet paid their mem- 
bership-fee are kindly requested to send same to the 
treasurer. 



METER AND RHYTHM AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO POETRY 

By H W Magoun 
In Four Parts— Part IV 
In his ars poetica, in speaking of iambic feet, he 
says (251-274) that the measure is called a trimeter, 
athough it has six beats to the line, and that 'not 
so very long ago, in order that more slowly and a 
little more solemnly it might come to the ears, the 
iambic admitted the stable spondee into its inherit- 
ance. . . but not so as to yield from the second 
and fourth places'. He then speaks of 'the noble 
trimeter' of Accius, criticisms the iambics of Ennius, 
and adds that, 'Not every one views as a judge 
poems that are unrhythmical, and Romans' get an 
indulgence unworthy of poets'. He scores Plautus 
in particular as not wisely praised for his rhythm, 
'if you and I . . . can only understand the proper 
sound with the help of the ear and the (tapping) 
fingers.' 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the spondee 
thus referred to was the 'irrational spondee' and 
had the form — Li, a form which is iambic in char- 
acter though it is still a spondee. The bar thus con- 
stituted contained the values — L_ w — , while the 
corresponding conventional foot (a third epitrite) 
was properly described as consisting of two longs, a 
short, and a long syllable. Some writers, observing 

the resulting combination ( w — ) and noting 

the fact that it was made up of a spondee and an 
iambus, preferred to say that such lines were com- 
posed of dipodies, or combinations of two feet. 
Either form of nomenclature bears witness to the 
salient fact that Classical meters were obtained by 
determining the common factors in a given rhythm, 
its bony structure, so to speak, without regard to 
the many variations which were involved in the 
shifting rhythmical elements. It was these latter 
elements, however, which gave the bars their 
equality. 
These elements were necessarily dependent in 



every case upon the sense of the line and upon the 
method used in bringing out its meaning by expres- 
sion. The feet though unequal remained fairly con- 
stant, while the bars, though maintaining their equal- 
ity, varied somewhat with different readers. On this 
basis it is possible to understand the oracular say- 
ing: "The father of meter is rhythm, and the father 
of rhythm is god". 

Rhythm is the foundation upon which all poetry 
rests. Meter is secondary and it is always an arti- 
ficial product of the critics, whether obtained by 
scansion or otherwise. Of meters the poets know 
comparatively little, theoretically; for their whole 
attention is given to rhythm, and modern meters are 
a hindrance rather than a help to composition. All 
who are governed by them fail to reach the level of 
true poetry in their attempts at rhyming. Rhyth- 
mical effect is the key to poetic form, and a true poet 
is exceedingly sensitive to that effect. Ancient meters 
did not so paralyze rhythmical effectiveness as 
modern meters do, and Horace shows unmistakable 
signs of having sought carefully to observe them. 
He did not, however, allow them to control entirely; 
for his sense of rhythm was too keen. He was right 
in calling his iambics "swift" ; for even when the 
time is the same the tempo, or speed, of iambics is 
swifter than that of logaoedics, in effect, if not in 
reality. 

Rhythmical schemes, then, must always differ with 
different lines; for there can be no fixed olace for 
either protraction or correption, both of which will 
be used. And there can be none for a pause, since 
the sentence structure must control that matter in 
all the variations of logaoedic yerse. This, however, 
need occasion no trouble. Musical bars have no fixed 
place for a rest, and the rhythm of poetry need not 
be less free, in this respect, than melody. A natural 
treatment of the words, including the "admission of 
pauses in keeping with the sense, is about all that 
is needed to supply the extra time in bars that may 
seem defective in length. A long ditrochee (i_ w 
u w ), however, may be used occasionally, or bars 
like the following may occur: — w i_ 1 w , — w 1 
i— — , — w 2 — _, , etc., etc. The quantity and the 
requirements of the sense settle the question of the 
form to be used. Could any solution be more natural 
or any rendering more easy for a native to follow? 
In order to grasp the nature of the rhythm, we must 
take the language as a native did, so far as this is 
possible, in connection with the native meters. Is 
such a process unnatural? Is it illogical? 

One other point should be mentioned before clos- 
ing this brief outline. The conventional feet of 
Tennyson's lines, if obtained by the Classical method, 
would be largely of the 'five-time' variety. The 
meter, therefore, could not be like the scheme last 
given for them. It might have been better to call 
it a rhythmico-metrical scheme, since that is what it 
really is. Cretic feet are regarded, properly enough, 
as "five-timed". Cretic bars, however, are never five- 
timed. They may be four-timed ( — _,-). as in the 
dactylic hexameter: or six-timed (L_ w — or — w 
1_), as when they are used in combination with 
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paeons and ditrochees; or they may be eight-timed 
(L_ 2 _, — or — ^ 2 l or l „ — 2 etc.), as when 
they are used in connection with logaoedic forms. 
The bars are all in even time in spite of the five- 
timed feet, and ancient testimony justifies the state- 
ment. This fact explains many thiugs; but they 
cannot be mentioned here, as other meters cannot 
be. Those given must suffice. They are typical of 
all the rest, and their bars are equal even at the 
juncture of the lines. 

With all the prominence that has been given to the 
question of the equality of the bars, it is strange 
that so little notice has been taken of the measures 
which come at the juncture of the lines. No in- 
equality is tolerated there in music ; for the divided 
bars which occur at such places always constitute 
one full measure of the kind typified by the signa- 
ture. The same should be true in poetry; and yet 
it frequently is not true of the scansion schemes, as 
they stand. In numberless instances anacrusis is 
employed with never a thought that anacrusis can 
mean nothing except a divided bar. The rest of the 
measure is usually to be found at the end of the 
preceding line; but; if anacrusis begins the strain, 
the final bar contains the balance of the measure. 
This is the law in music, and it should be in poetry; 
yet no provision whatever for such an arrangement is 
ever made by the scansion system. 

Each line is treated as an independent entity 
rather than as part of a consistent whole, and the 
result is an arrangement which is fatal to any real 
equality of the bars in many instances. The very 
means taken to obtain a seeming equality destroys 
the possibility of ever securing such a thing in 
■reality. With hypermeter and catalexis (the two 
ought properly to balance each other) constantly 
recurring and no attempt made to unite the partial 
measures into consistent wholes, the boasted equality 
of the bars which scansion is supposed to secure can 
again hardly be said to "make good". This field 
needs to be exploited — is suffering for it, in fact; 
but it must be left at this point. 

To conclude, let me ask a question. If a rhyth- 
mical reading enables us to account for the various 
statements of Classical writers on meter while also 
preserving that equality of the bars which the 
analyses of modern scansion were intended to secure, 
but failed to obtain, except by contradicting the plain 
testimony of ancient grammarians, as they certainly 
do; what is the reasonable course to follow? Shall 
we cling to this scansion which the ancients do not 
appear to have known anything about, or shall we 
try to give due heed to all their statements (not 
merely to those of the conventional metricians, as 
has been the habit) and to make use of their meth- 
ods, so far as we can discover what they were? 

That they used the time beats is clear. If we can 
get essentially the same results by the same means, 
except, possibly, that we confine our attention to epi- 
tritic bars rather than to epitritic feet; are those re- 
sults to be lightly discarded? So far as the time is 
concerned, ancient musicians seem to have regarded 
the divisions as bars rather than as feet, in essen- 
tially the modern sense, athough the modern idea 
that the principal accent must follow the division line 
was unknown to them, if the history of music can be 
trusted. Such an accent, in reality, can be accounted 
for as in regular use during only about two hundred 
years, or since the end of the seventeenth century. 
It was not much over a hundred years before that 



time, so far as can now be determined, that the ex- 
periment was first tried of arranging the bars in 
such a way as to bring the principal accent at this 
point; It proved to be a desirable improvement, and 
was therefore gradually adopted by musicians. The 
natural inference is that no such arrangement was 
ever known in antiquity, and the burden of proof lies 
with those who assume that it was. The music of 
uncultured peoples certainly indicates that such an 
inference is sound; for their syncopated accents are 
wont to puzzle all who have been trained by our 
stereotyped methods. The truth is that our ears 
have been dulled to some forms of rhythm by our 
regular accents just as our eyes have been blinded 
to some forms of writing by our carefully separated 
words. Classical poetry does not depend upon ac- 
cents for its rhythmical effect, and if the prose ac- 
cents are retained, the resulting combination of 
quantity and varying accent will enhance to a re- 
markable degree the beauty of the lines. 

The essential thing is the fact that they had bars 
of approximately equal length (exactly equal in 
theory), as we ourselves do. The metricians took 
the divisions as feet, or as combinations of feet, since 
some denied that feet could contain more than three 
syllables; and it appears that they depended in part 
upon the eye in determining the nature of their feet 
or divisions, while still keeping the same beats or 
fingertaps as their more exact contemporaries, the 
musicians or rhythmici. The conventional feet or 
sections (dipodies) of the metrici are well repre- 
sented, on the whole, by the schemes of Masqueray, 
published in his "Metrique Grecque". The bars of 
the rhythmici would make use of the same feet plus 
the rhythmical elements which both schools {rhyth- 
mici and metrici) declare belong to logaoedic meas- 
ures. Which is it to be, the meter of modern scan- 
sion, or the rhythm of- a normal reading? Such a 
reading seems to tally with all the facts, and it effec- 
tively removes the difficulties, as soon, at least, as a 
recovery is made from the paralysis so invariably 
brought on by scansion. 

That scansion really does have such an effect can 
be seen from the first line of Vergil, to which is 
assigned the analysis — ww | — w w . | — f — | 

I — ww |. In practice this is never 

accurately followed, and I have yet to hear a person 
scan this line without doing violence to the quantity. 
The form actually used is approximately this, 

-ww|-w.w|LA|>w^|-ww1--: 

for a pause is inserted at the caesura, the preceding 
syllable is protracted a trifle (unconsciously), and 
then, by way of compensation, the three following 
syllables are crowded by correption into a single bar. 
The time beats will bear witness to the facts, if they 
are faithfully tried. 

As usually rendered, the bar given the value 
> w >, although containing three long syllables, 
consists of a dotted eight, an eighth, and another 
dotted eighth note; for the svllable -iae is made a 
trifle shorter than the other two. The whole pro- 
duce a bar in even 2/4 time, being equivalent to four 
eighth notes. These syllables, however, are each 
entitled to the time of a quarter note, or approxi- 
mately a third more than they usually get, excepting 
-iae, which has but half its due. The scheme should 

therefore be, — _ _, | — wwlt-iAl I | 

ww — I L A, which is a true heroic line; for it 
answers exactly to the requirements of Marius Vic- 
torinus. Thousands have scanned this line without 
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ever discovering how they really treat the quantity 
of the two bars at the caesura. How many hou- 
sands more will do so? Is it not high time that 
rhythm and meter were better understood? 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND 

The Classical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland, organized at Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 30, 1906, will hold its first annual meeting, for 
the reading of papers, and for the election of per- 
manent officers, at 

COLUriBIA UNIVERSITY 

New York City 

ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 26 and 

27, 1907. 

The object of the Association is to unite all 
persons in the Middle States and Maryland who 
are interested in the study of the literature, the 
life and the art of ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome, that the position of the Classics may be 
strengthened in every possible way, through the en- 
couragement of research and the development of 
better methods of teaching. 

All persons who reside within the territory cov- 
ered by the Association and are interested in the 
study and teaching of the Classics, whether actually 
engaged in teaching or not, are cordially invited to 
be present. 

The programme of the meeting follows: 

PROGRAM OF THE FIRST nEETINQ OF CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE J1IDDLE STATES AND HARYLAND 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26. 

Address of Welcome.— Professor E D Perry, Columbia Uni 
versity. 

Livy and Polybius; Their Methods of Historical Compo- 
sition. — Professor Herman Ebeling, Hamilton College. 

The Two Eleetras. — Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, 
Vassar College. 

Recent Views of Ve-gil's Philosophy in Aeneid VI. — Dr. 
Ernst Riess, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, Ad- 
junct Professor of Latin, New York University. 

Report of Preliminary Committee of Arrangements. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Neo-Latin Poetry. — Professor Harry Thurston Peck, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The Legend of the Ages.— Professor Kirby Flower Smith, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

Class-Room Apprehension of Cicero. — Mr. Edward L. 
White, The Boys' Latin School, Baltimore. 

A Greek Ideal and Its Relation to the Teaching of the His. 
tory of Art. — Professor James Rignall Wheeler, Columbia 
University. 

The Vocabulary of Secondary Latin. — Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge, Teachers' College. 

Adoption of Constitution, Election of Officers, etc. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

Roman Remains in Southern France (illustrated by the 
stereopticon) . — Prof-ssor Wilfred P. Mustard, Haverford Col- 
lege. 

The Elements of the Translation of Latin. — Miss E. C. 
Greene, The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr. 

Review of Lang's Homer and His Age. — Mr. Max Radin, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus at Harvard in 1906. — Pro- 
fessor Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University. 
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